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ALLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XLIL—THE TRAGEDIANS. 


Tue question whether dramatic representations 
have or have not an immoral tendency, is one which 
has been discussed more frequently and more fully 
. than almost any other similar question that could be 
named. We have no doubt on the point: we never 
had any. We never trouble ourselves with specula- 
tion where facts are accessible. Tried, then, by the 
unerring test of facts, the theatre is essentially at 
variance with good morals. Look at the lives of 
those who practise the histrionic art. Of course 
there are exceptions, and it were easy in proof, to 
mention the names of various living actors and ac- 
tresses,—but the fact is undeniable, that the majority 
of those who tread the boards of our_theatrical esta- 
blishments, cannot bear a comparison ir. point of 
moral conduct, with the majority of persons belonging 
to other professions. How could it be otherwise? 
The constant use of equivocal, or to use the phrase- 
ology-fef the French, double entendre expressions ; 
the nightly representation of the commission of every 
conceivable crime; the irreverential appeals to the 
Supreme Being ; the frequent utterance of oaths and 
imprecations: all these circumstances have an inevi- 
table tendency to blunt the moral feeling, and pave 
the way for the commission of those very offences in 
actual life against sound ethics, which on the stage they 
are only expected to commit in imagination. 

But the pernicious effects of dramatic representa- 
tions are not limited to the performers themselves. 
The same effect is produced to a very great extent on 
the minds of the audience. We do not mean to say 
that persons may not go, on a few occasions, to the 
theatre, without their moral character sustaining 
damage ; but this we do maintain, not only as the 
result of the testimony of others, but as the fruit of 
our own observation, that very few persons persist 
for any length of time in play-going, without their 
morals receiving considerable injury. 

But we mean not to enter on the discussion of the 
question, though we deem it right to make these re- 
marks, in order that our views on the point may not 
be misunderstood. In our series of engravings and 
articles illustrative of humanity, we could not in jus- 
tice to our subject, omit a reference to a class of 
persons who occupy so prominent. place in the public 
eye, as our actors and actresses do. We have chosen 
the Tragedians instead of the comedians ; tragedy in 
some form or other being after all the staple com- 
modity in most of our histrionie establishments. Our 
artist has caught the expression of the countenance 
and attitude of the leading tragedian of the day, in 
his personation of the character of Hamlet, when 
that prince tells Ophelia to go into a nunnery. The 
representation of the actress does not point to any 
particular female performer, but is simply intended as 
an embodiment of the aspect and attitude which the 
affectionate Ophelia may be supposed to exhibit when 


in the act of being repulsed from the presence of him 
to whom she is so devotedly attached. 

A passion for the histrionic art is very general 
among young persons. With thousands, of whom 
the public never hear a syllable, because they never 
have an opportunity of appearing on the stage,—the 
ambition to distinguish themselves in the. character of 
tragedians, acquires a consuming intensity. We be- 
, lieve, indeed, that in the metropolis more young per- 
sons, especially of our sex, are ambitious of shining on 
the stage, than in any other profession that could be 
mentioned ; and were the same facilities afforded for 
entering into histrionic life as there are for entering 
other professions, the boards of our theatres would 
be crowded with youthful aspirants after distinction in 
the walks of tragedy. Many hundreds of young 
men possessing a superior education, and entering life 
under the most auspicious circumstances, have blasted 
their prospects for ever, by betaking themselves to 
the stage. It is in every respect, apart from all moral 
and religious considerations, a most perilous profes- 
sion. It is most difficult to raise oneself to distinction 
in it; and even when distinction is attained, it is most 
difficult to maintain. The caprices of fortune to 
actors and actresses are proverbial. 

There is oft-times, especially in the minor and 
country theatres, a marked contrast between the ima- 
ginary and real condition of the tragedian; between 
his position on the stage, and his position in private 
life. In his assumed character, he is almost always 
a great man; in his actual character he is often a 
person of little note. On the stage you see him 
strutting about im all the dignity and glory of some 
mighty prince, to whom persons of all ranks are 
proud to offer their homage: when he quits the 
theatre, he finds himself unceremoniously grasped by 
the neck of his coat, by the unmannerly hand of some 
sheriff's officer, and he is marched off to the nearest 

ing-house with as little ceremony, as if he were 
a shoe-black. In his histrionic character he orders 
the execution of his rebellious or refractory subjects 
with as little hesitation or remorse, as if they were so 
many troublesome insects: he no sooner reaches home 
than he finds an “execution” awaiting himself. He 
talks big about the inexhaustible stores with which his 


treasury is replenished ; and he disposes of untold 
thousands with a princely hand, in the purchase of 


his princely pleasures; and yet he had not wherewith 
to procure a dinner when he entered the theatre; nor 
is there the most slender probability that he will be, 
on leaving it, m a better position in reference to a 
supper. the stage his head is surmounted with a 
majestic plume of feathers, and his entire wardrobe is 
gorgeousness itself: you see him next day in the 
streets, out at the elbows, and with a crownless hat. 
In short, nethimg could be more complete than the 
contrast between what he is on the stage of the theatre, 
and on the stage of domestic life. And the evils of 
his actual condition must be greatly aggravated by the 
character and condition which his profession compels 





him to assume. To be talking pompously of his 
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immense riches, and sitting down, in imagination, on 
the stage, to the most luxurious repasts which culinary 
ingenuity can prepare, must very much whet his sen- 
sitiveness to the want of a shilling, or the privation of 
a dinner. 





EIGHTEEN AND GREY HAIR. . 


ArreR an absence of two years spent in travelling, I 
saw her again at the theatre. She was the attraction of 
the whole house ; all eyes in the pit were fixed upon her ; 
and I, after one, could scarcely venture on a second glance; 
at length, I summoned resolution,—obtained a full view of 
her,—but how was I horror-struck! The reason of the gen- 
eral observation her entrance caused, was now apparent; a 
cold shivering came over me; my knees trembled ! 

Poor, unhappy Henrietta! I sighed, as I convulsively 
bit my lips. One of my neighbours perceiving my emo- 
tion, touched my elbow, and said,‘ “ Do you observe that 
young lady in the centre box—the first row? Is it not 
surprising that so young a creature should have white 
hair?” “And with such sparkling black eyes too!” re- 
marked another, “ what a thousand pities!” “ If a writer 





of romance were here,” said a third, “this beautiful 
monster would furnish materials for an excellent ballad, 
something @ la Heine, at which we know not whether to 
laugh or cry. Black eyes and white locks, our attraction 
and abhorrence, a true and lively picture of the literature of 
the day!” Icould have annihilated the impertinent puppies. 


At last the curtain rose; what was acted I know not. 
The audience laughed. I ground my teeth in agony. I 
several times thought of making a bolt for the door, but 
an irresistible power chained me to the spot where my 
devoted victim presented herself. Cold drops stood upon 
my brow; but f remained. The play was over, and m 
tormentors recommenced talking of the young girl wi 
the grey hair. 

“ For my part,” said one, “TI think it not unlikely that 
this poor thing in some lonely walk at night stumbled 
upon a ghost. Have you read the Scherin von Prevorst, 
by Komer ?” 

“ He is a poet and a Swabian,” interrupted a person at 
my back. “Trust me, there are no such creations as 
ghosts and sorcerers; I am a physician, and can explain 
to you how it happens that nature produces on certain 
qualities of hair certain effects !” 

“Ah! you are a doctor, are you?” remarked a new 
speaker, “‘ come, come, expound it all to us ex cathedra. 
The hair of a young girl cannot change its colour without 
some extraordinary cause. She must have been subject 
to some terrible calamity—some shock. Perhaps her hus- 
band was murdered in hee arms, or she dropped her child 
as she was dancing it at a window, and dashed its brains 
out on the pavement.” 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen, your conjectures all fall to the 
ground,” said the doctor, with an authoritative tone ; can’t 
you at once "posepeas that this charming creature is not a 
mother—perhaps unmarried ?” 

“ How old may the poor thing be?” inquired one. 

“ Sixteen,” replied another. 

“ Eighteen!” exclaimed I, scarce knowing what I was 
saying. 

“ What, you are acquainted with her, then ?” exclaimed 
all in a breath, 

I made no reply. 

‘“‘ He surely must be able to tell us something about 
her,” doggedly remarked one of the party.—“ I shrewdly 
guess that this young maiden owes her white hair to some 
cross in love, to some—” 





Ina —— of despair I seized the hand of the last 
speaker. “Hold, sir; spare me; I am a wretch—a per- 
juved villain.” 

What effect this outburst of my anguish, this involuntary 
confession of my wrong to Henrietta—wrung from me by 
a guilty conscience—produced on my auditors, may well 
be imagined; but luckily for me, at this moment the 
orchestra let loose its thunder,—all that noise and fury 
signifying nothing, that characterises modern music ; and 
the curtain rose again. But what fictitious sorrow,—what 
love, treachery, despair, could vie with mine? M 
remorseless memory pictured, and in colours too true an 
faithful, how she had vowed to me her innocent, weak 
heart, and its dawning affections; how I had sworn to be 
eternally hers; to adore her whom I had so shamefully 
forgotten and forsaken. Alas! I now, too late, perceived 
that I had poisoned all the springs of life and happiness : 
that the Henrietta whom T had left so blooming, so con- 
fiding and happy, was now, with white hair and a broken 
heart, sinking fast into the grave. ‘ Miserable wretch !” 
I ejaculated, “is it too late to redeem the past?” A 
thought flashed across the darkness of my mind—too late 
—no, perhaps your repentance may make all well again. 
The mighty power of love—I will throw myself at her 
feet—well—— + 

My resolve was made—the performance was nearly at 
an end—I rushed out of the pit. Some one seized me by 
the hand. ‘“ Gustavus!” 

“Felix! you here! you have seen her” I abruptly 
inquired. : 

“ Her? who?” 

“T left her only a few minutes ago. 
much altered, eh ?” ‘ 

“ Felix, I am a monster of iniquity ‘” 

“What!” said he, laughing, “ were you the sly rogue, 
the charlatan ? 

“ Charlatan ! what mean you ?” 

“You must know that Henrietta scarcely a month since, 
bought of a vendor of pomatum, a substance for making 
the hair grow.—She had scarcely used it twice before her- 
hair became as grey as you now see it.” 

“ Pomatum! it was not love, then!”—the words died 
on my lips. 

* Love !” replied Felix with surprise. “No. We have 
been married eighteen months, and are the happiest cou- 
ple in the universe. Whether my wife’s hair be black or 
grey is to me a matter of indifference.” 

* Eighteen months !——your wife !——and ——” 

Alas ! twas but the penalty that my inconstancy so well 
merited. Take heed, ye of both sexes who possess ‘that 
inestimable gift—another’s love. Never trifle with it as I 
have done ! 


You find her 





THE OBEDIENT WIFE. 


Tuer: is an old story of a man who had married a young 
lady, and who had a friend somewhat sceptical as to the 
obedient tendency of the wife’s disposition, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the Benedict, who strongly asserted, and 
warmly asseverated, that his will was law, and that she 
never by any chance disobeyed any wish or injunction of 
his. 

“Have you ever tried her in that respect?’ said the 
friend: “have you ever desired her positively not to do any 
particular thing? for that is my point, since you tell me 
she never refuses to do whatever you desire her to do.” 

“No! said the affectionate husband, “ I never have 
found occasion to desire her not to do anything, but—” 

“That’s it! as the old women say,” cried the friend, 
“ female obedience is proved by negatives; tell her not to 
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do any particular thing, give no particular reason why, and 
see if she does not do it.” 

“ Ridiculous !” said the husband. 

“Try!” said the friend. 

“Well,” replied the husband, “agreed! we are both 
going away for the day; what proof shall I put her to; 
what shall I tell her not to do? may she not play on her 
harp ? must she not sing, or draw? or, in fact, tell me what 
you want me to prohibit her doing, and I stake my life she 
does it not.” 

“Oh no!” said the friend, “ drawing, and singing, and 
playing on the harp, are things which she might abstain 
from without a murmur, or, what is more essential to the 

. affair, a wonder; because she has sung, and played, and 
drawn a thousand times: it is an injunction not to do some- 
thing she has never done before—for instance, tell her when 
we go, not to climb some particular hill, for particular rea- 
sons which you do not choose to give her; or, by way of 
carrying the principle out to its full extent, warn her not to 
attempt to ride on the dog’s back.” 

“ Neptune's back!” said the husband. ‘“ Yes.” replied 
the friend, “on the back of the most valuable Newfound- 
land dog, the bravest and faithfullest of his breed.” 

“ Ride on a dog’s back!” exclaimed Benedict, “how 
can you be so absurd ?—as if—” 

“ Ah! there it is,” said the friend, “‘ as if—now, take my 
word for it, if you issue the injunction, without giving her 
~ reason, Harriet will break it.” 

he most incredulous of men rejoiced at the idea, which 
he felicitously ridiculed, and resolved upon trying the 
experiment in order to establish his Harriet’s superiority 
of mind, and his friend’s exceeding silliness. 

He parted from his Harriet, and with tender fondness she 
clung round his shoulder, as he said in quitting her, 

“ Harriet, dearest, we have seldom been separated since 
our marriage—I shall be back soon—take care of yourself, 
love—but just attend to one thing I am going to say, dear: 
don’t try to ride upon Neptune’s back, while we are away.” 

“What!” said the laughing Harriet, “ride upon Nep- 
tune—ha, ha, ha! what an odd idea—is that all you warn 
me against ?—why, what a ridiculous notion! why should 
you tell me that? What nonsense !” 

“ That, my dear,” said the husband, “ is a secret; all I 
beg of you is, not to ride upon Neptune.” 

“ Ride upon Neptune!” repeated the lady, and she 
laughed again, and they parted. 

When Benedict and his friend returned to dinner, the 
laughing Harriet did not as usual present herself to receive 
them; there was a sort of gloom pervading the house; the 
footman who opened the door looked dull; the butler who 
came into the hall looked as white as his waistcoat: the 
lady’s own maid rushed down stairs, evidently to prevent 
a scene. 

“Where is your mistress?” said Benedict. 

“ Up-stairs, sir,’ said the maid, “ there is nothing the 
matter, sir—nothing in the world, sir—only my mistress 
has had a fall—quite a little fall in the flower-garden— 
and has cut her face the least bit in the world, sir; all will 
be well to-morrow.” 

A fall!” said Benedict. 

* Humph!” said the friend. 

And up-stairs ran the anxious husband. 

“What has happened?” exclaimed he, catching her 
to his heart ; and seeing her beautiful countenance a little 
marred—* How did this happen ?” 

Harriet cried, and hid her face. 

The explanation never came altogether clearly before 
the friend of the family; but the accident was generally 
thought to have risen from Harriet’s having endeavoured to 
take a ride on Neptune’s back — Recollections of an Author. 





SHORT SIGHT. 

SamvEt Taytor CoLeripce was the son of a learned 
clergyman, the vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in the southern 
quarter of Devonshire. It is painful to mention that he 
was almost an object of persecution to his mother; why, 
I could never learn. His father was described to me, by 
Coleridge himself, as a sort of Parson Adams, being dis- 
tinguished by his erudition, his inexperience of the world, 
and his guileless simplicity. I once purchased in London, 
and, I suppose, still possess, two elementary books on the 
Latin language by this reverend gentleman ; one of them, 
as I found, making somewhat higher pretensions than a 
common school grammar. In particular, an attempt is 
made to reform the theory of the cases, and it gives a 
pleasant specimen of the rustic scholar’s naiveté, that he 
seriously proposes to banish such vexatious terms as the 
accusative—and by way of simplifying the matter to 
tender minds, that we should call it, in all time to come, 
the “* quale quare quiddative” case, upon what incompre- 
hensible principle I never could fathom. He used regu- 
larly to delight his village flock, on Sundays, with Hebrew 
quotations in his sermons, which he always introduced as 
the “immediate language of the Holy Ghost.” This 
proved unfortunate to his successor ; he also was a learned 
man, and his parishioners admitted it, but generally with 
a sigh for past times, and a sorrowful complaint that he 
was still far below Parson Coleridge—for that he never 
gave them any “ immediate language of the Holy Ghost.” 

I presume that, like the reverend gentleman so pleasantly 
sketched in St. Ronan’s Well, Mr. Coleridge, who resem- 
bled that person in his oriental learning and his simplicity, 
must also have resembled him in shortsightedness, of 
which his son used to relate a ludicrous instance.— Dining 
one day in a large party, the modest divine was suddenly 
shocked by perceiving some part, as he conceived, of his 
own snowy shirt emerging from a part of his habiliments, 
which we will suppose to have been his waistcoat. It was 
not that; but for decorum we shall so call it. The stray 
portion of this supposed tunic was admonished of its 
errors by a forcible thrust back into its proper home: but 
still another limbus persisted to emerge, or seemed to 
persist, and still another, until the learned gentleman 
absolutely perspired with the labour ‘of re-establishing 
order: and after all, he saw with anguish, that some 
arrears of the snowy indecorum still remained to be 
reduced to obedience. To this remnant of rebellion he 
was proceeding to apply himself—strangely confounded, 
however, at the obstinacy of the insurrection—when the 
mistress of the house, rising to lead away the ladies from 
the table, and all parties naturally rising with her, it 
became suddenly apparent to every eye, that the worthy 
orientalist had been most laboriously stowing away, into 
the capacious receptacles of his own habiliments, the 
snowy folds of a lady’s gown, belonging to his next 
neighbour, and so voluminously, that a very small portion 
of it indeed, remained for the lady’s own use; the natural 
consequence of which was, of course, that the lady 
appeared almost inextricably yoked to the learned theo- 
logian, and could not in any way effect her release, until 
after certain operations upon the vicar’s dress, and a con- 
tinued refunding and rolling out of snowy mazes, in 
quantities which at length proved too much for the gravity 
of the company. Inextinguishable laughter arose from 
all parties except the erring and unhappy doctor, who, in 
dire perplexity, continued still refunding with all his 
nnight, until he had paid up the last arrears of his long 
debt, and thus put an end to a case of distress more 
memorable to himself and his parishioners, than any quale 

uare quiddative case that probably had ever perplexed his 
earning. 
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SCORNFUL MOLLY GRAY. 


W8HILE proud young women are waiting for a splendid 
match, and rejecting good offers in hopes of getting better 
ones, they not unfrequently overstand their market, and 
in the end are fain to accept of any offer they can get, in 
order to avoid what they consider the more dreadful alter- 
native of living and dying old maids. ee oe 

Molly Gray, of Toppingtown, was a very pretty lass, 
and a very proud one. She was the seventh daughter of 
Deacon Nehemiah Gray, a moderate farmer, who, to tax 
his ability to the utmost, could not give his daughters each 
a setting out exceeding two hundred dollars. Her six 
sisters had all married respectable farmers and mechanics, 
and were well to do in the world. But Molly, who was 
the beauty and pride of the family, resolved to look a little 
higher than her sisters. She would not take up with the 
“humdrum fellers”—the farmers and mechanics of Top- 
pingtown—not she. She wondered that her sisters had 
no more respect for themselves than to marry such coarse, 
unmannerly critters. For her part, she meant to have a 
man that was somebody. 

Before she was fairly eighteen, she began to be wooed. 
Her beauty, the respectability of the deacon, the deacon’s 
wife, and indeed the whole family, early procured her 
plenty of suitors. But they were not Miss Molly’s taste ; 
and though she felt some little vanity in being wooed even 
by farmers and mechanics, she was not to be thus won. 

Her first lover was Joshua Ploughshare. He was a 
sober, industrious, moral young man, of twenty-three, 
well to live and resolved on getting a wife. He was quite 
taken with Molly Gray, insomuch that he never passed 
her in the street, or saw her at church, but his heart beat 
as though it would fly out of his jacket. 

‘“* She’s an all-fired handsome gal, that,” said he to 
himself, and if I could only marry her, I should be the 
happiest feller in Toppingtown.” 

Indeed, Joshua was so smitten with the deacon’s pretty 
daughter, that he thought of little else day and night. He 
dreamed of her beauty when asleep, and mused upon her 
charms when awake. Sometimes when driving his oxen 
and thinking of his love, he would exclaim, “Come hither, 
Molly!” meaning Berry, the name of his near ox. And 
he called a favourite bay filly after the name of the deacon’s 
daughter. 

The operations of his heart had an effect upon his out- 
side; and he took uncommon pains to appear spruce at 
church, at evening patties, | wherever there was the 
least probability of meeting with his charmer. -Indeed he 
laid out more money upon clothes than his habits of 
economy would otherwise have permitted, merely to ren- 
der his person attractive in the eyes of Molly. Thus he 
endeavoured to make a favourable impression upon her 
heart; but on the subject of love, it wasa long time before 
he ventured to break the ice. He looked, and blushed, 
and sighed, but said not a word on the theme which he 
most wished to speak upon. 

At length, however, his resolution was screwed to the 
sticking-point; and one Sunday evening, in the month of 
May, beheld Joshua tying his bay filly to a hook at one 
corner of deacon Gray’s house. Molly was looking out of 
the window at the time—whether in expectation of a 
spark, or merely to enjoy the beauties of the spring, history 
saith not; but as soon as she saw Mr. Ploughshare ride 
up, she modestly withdrew behind the curtain. 

As soon as Joshua had pulled down the legs of his 
unmentionables, which, sooth to say, had slipped very 
considerably for want of straps,—he tapped at the door, 
en > timidly, that his heart beat nearly as loud as his 

and. 





“ Walk in!” said the deacon, in a loud voice, in order 
to drown the noise of the dog, who, like many other unman- 
nerly curs, always receive strangers with a bark. 

Notwithstanding, however, the deacon spoke loud, Joshua 
did not hear him, and was obliged to knock again. 

‘Walk in!” replied the deacon, louder than before ; 
but just at that instant, in addition to the barking of the 
dog, the geese set up a most obstreperous cackling; and 
Joshua, nearly discouraged, was fain to knoek a third time, 
when the deacon, having kicked the dog under the table, 
opened the door, and welcomed in the young man. 

“That pesky dog and the geese,” said he, “‘ make such 
a racket there’s no hearing one’s self speak.—I hope you 
are well, Mr. Ploughshare? Seta chair, Molly, and take 
Mr. Ploughshare’s hat—do. I hope your folks are well, 
Mr. Ploughshare ; that pesky dog, he’s getting so saucy 
I must kill him.” 

“Oh, don’t kill him, pa,” said Molly with a scornful 
look at her lover; he never barks at genteel people.” 

“ Genteel people, you chit, you!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray; 
“but don’t you mind what she says, Mr. Ploughshare— 
she’s a spoilt thing, though she is my child. But la, she 
don’t mean any thing by it.” 

“JT don’t know whether she means any thing by it or 
not,” said Joshua, after turning as many colours as the 
brownness of his face would allow; “ but one thing I do 
know, if that dog was mine, he’d have a dreadful sore 
head afore he was twenty-four hours older. I wouldu’t 
keep no animal to bark at my friends, not I!” 

The young man was very cordially received by the old 
folks; who after chatting upon a variety of subjects—such 
as the last sermon, the last marriage, the last death, and 
all and singular news of the town ; and after treating him 
to some fine pippins, which had been well kept through 
the winter, and also some boiled cider, which the deacon 
had tapped on purpose, retired to rest much earlier than 
usual, but pleading as an excuse, that to-morrow was 
Monday, and that it was necessary for them to retire ear- 
lier, in order to rise betimes for the business of the week. 

This was kind and considerate on the part of the old 
folks as needs be. But true love is always diffident; and 
Joshua’s heart beat like a trip-hammer before he could 
muster courage to speak. 

“ Hark!” said Molly, looking saucily at him—* don’t 
you hear a partridge drumming?” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Joshua, making a desperate 
effort, and all at once planting his chair close beside that 
of his charmer—* what a deuced fool I am to be such a 
coward—I believe in my soul love has taken away my wits.” 

“ Your wits!” said the girl, snatching away the hand 
which he had ventured to take; “ you never had any wits, 
or else you wouldn’t have come here to-night.” 

** Oh, don’t be so scornful,” said the young man, “you 
don’t know how much I love you.” 

“No, nor I don’t want to know,” retorted the girl,— 
“ keep away your filthy hands.” 

“ Filthy!” exclaimed Joshua, resentfully—* there’s 
where you’re mistaken, Miss Molly. My hands are as 
clean as soap and water can make them; though perhaps 
they ain’t quite so white as——” 

“ White!” interrupted the scornful lass— why, they’re 
as brown as an ingan’s, and as hard as a piece of horn. 
It must be a gentleman’s hand that touches mine.” 

“Well, if that’s your look out,” returned the lover, risin 
and taking his hat, “you may have your gentleman’s hand 
for me. My hands are of an honest colour; and if you 
are ashamed of them, I am not—and so good night to you, 
Molly Gray.” 

“ Good night, and joy go with you,” said the girl, as she 
closed the door and bolted it after him. 
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Her next lover was a respectable blacksmith, some | 
twenty-five years of age, who had already accumulated a 
handsome sum of money, and was doing a good business | 
in the way of trade. Many a lass would have been glad | 
to get him; but passing by all others, be fixed his eye | 
upon the proud Molly Gray. He paid her a special visit ; | 
he put the question; he solicited her hand. But it was 
all in vain. | 

“Faugh!” said she, “how black your paws are!—I’d 
as soon marry a barrel of charcoal as a man of your trade. | 
No, Mr. Anvil, you’re not the man for me. You'll never 
catch me going to church with a blacksmith.” 

“Indeed! Miss Molly,” returned the rejected lover, 
as he planted his hat firmly on his head and beat it down | 
with his hand—‘ you may go farther and fare worse.” 

“ That’s my look out,” retorted the girl. 

Her third suitor was a shoemaker. He, also, was an 
industrious young man, of good character, and doing a 
thriving business. But he was not the man for Molly 
Gray. She called him Mr. Wax, declared she was not | 
to be strapped to the side of any man of his cloth, and | 
wondered how he could be such an awt-sufficient fool as | 
to think of coming to court her. 

In short—not to make a long story—the scornful Miss | 
Molly rejected sundry other respectable lovers of her own 
degree, while she was waiting for a higher offer. But she 
waited in vain; the higher offer never came. At the age 
of twenty-five, beginning to fear that she might overstand | 
her markets, she humbled her pride so much as to resolve 


| a tinker by and i 


on accepting a farmer, if she could get one. But no far- 
mer came to woo. Joshua Ploughshare had long since 
got married; and other young farmers had heard too much 
of the pride of the scornful Molly, to think of troubling 
her with a similar suit. 

At the age of twenty-six she concluded to accept of a 
blacksmith, a shoemaker, or any other respectable mechanic 
who might chance to court her. But Mr. Anvil had long 
since married, and the young man stigmatized by the 
name of Mr. Wax, had succeeded in softening the heart 
of a more susceptible lass, so that he was married in a 
month afterwards, As to those of her rejected suitors 
who were still unmarried, they had no objection to see her 
wait. 

“Ah,” said they, “it’s good enough for her. The scorn- 
ful Miss Molly, who refused so many of the most respect- 
able farmers and mechanics, will be glad to take up with 
So said every body. And they pro- 
phesied right: Molly remained unmarried until the latter 
part of her twenty-ninth year, when to escape the oppro- 
brium of being an old maid, she resolved on marrying the 
first man who would offer; this happened to be a travelling 
tinker who stopped to men,l her mother’s brass kettle, and 
with whom she succeeded in striking up a bargain. He 
was not only a tinker, but he was a very Turk in the article 
of matrimony—having as many wives as there were 
states in the Union. Poor Molly! she died in less than 
six months, of shame and disappointment.—Amevican 
Periodical. 








AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. XVI. 
Our present autographs are those of the leading Non- 
intrusionists of Scotland. 
DR. CHALMERS. 
The rev. doctor is so well known that we need hardly 


Aw “lt; 


There is every reason to hope that, both in mind and body, 
the doctor will be as active as he now is for many years 
to come. In some respects, he is the greatest man of 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 

Apparently about sixty-two or sixty-three. Hair very 
white, and the top of the head bald. Complexion, fair 
and healthy. Figure full, but not at all corpulent. Mild 
and unassuming in manners. The vigour and activity of 
his movements appear in no way impaired. The very 
slight stoop in his gait seems as much the effect of long 
habit as of advancing age. He writes a good plain hand, 





as will be seen in the opposite column. 


MR, CUNNINGHAM. 
The next autograph which we give is that of Mr. 


describe him. He has a larze oval face, with ‘plain and 
strongly-marked features. His head is perhaps the largest 
in Europe. His complexion is healthy, and his frame, 
though he is in his sixty-fourth year, has all the appear- 
ance of great vigour. He is of full stature, though not 
corpulent. His hairis longand thin. See whata charac- 
teristic autograph he has! 


his age, certainly no theologian possesses the same cele 
brity ; but who would think of complimenting’ |Dr. 
Chalmers? 


Sir David’s name stands second on the list of the Anti- 
patronage Association. No Scotchman of the present day 


unites such high literary ability to such profound scientific 
attainments. 


Cunningham, who is one of the most powerful platform 
polemics of the day. 
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Mr. Cunningham is tall and bulky in’ person, with a ten- 
dency to corpuleney. He has an open agreeable counte- 
nance, the pleasing effect of which is heightened by his 
small, clear, good-natured eye. He possesses a large 


MR. M. M. CRICHTON, 


Mr. M. M. Crichton is proprietor of the estate of Ran- 
keillour, in Fife, and of a good family. He is about 
forty-five years of age, of thin features, and long face, 
His hair is a dark grey. In height he isapparently rather 


massy head, which is amply surmounted by black, bushy, 
curly hair. His age is about thirty-seven. Mr. Cunning. 
ham is the minister of Trinity College parish, Edinburgh. 


above six feet. He has a very keen and eager eye. His 
figure is good. He is a decidedly religious man; and in 
the cause of the kirk, enthusiastic to the last degree. His 
eloquence’ is buld, fervid, and heart-stirring. He is the 
very man to rouse and captivate the feelings fof an 
audience. His hand-writing is peculiar. 


hMtlraddijet lads, 


Mr. Crichton’s exertions in the cause are extraordinary ; 
day after day, and week after week, he travels from one 


self-devoted character has forced applause even from his 
enemies. He stands the wear and tear of his’ campaigns 


part of the kingdom to another, holding meetings and | well, being at this moment as fresh and vigozous as_ever 


stirring the people up to their duty. 


His generous and | he appeared. 








WINTER QUARTERS. 
(Concluded from Page 177.) 


I wave said that Alanjuez exhibited hardly any symp- 
toms of being situated in the midst of a field of battle, 
and in the neighbourhood of two hostile camps; and, as 
far as the appearance of inanimate substances go, I said 
truly. But there was one circumstance connected with it 
which certainly told no tale of peace—not a single young 
man could be seen. Even in the chateau, the few male 
domestics who showed themselves, were, like their master, 
grey-headed and feeble; whilst, in many instances, women 

erformed offices not generally expected from the sex, in 

uropean nations. The fact was, that all the youths of 
the village, including Don Fernando’s two sons, were in 
arms: they had joined the patriotic forces on their first 
formation, and were now under the command of General 
Romano in a distant part of Spain. 

Don Fernando’s family circle, accordingly, consisted of 
himself, three daughters, their duenna or governess, and a 
priest. The daughters were all of them strikingly hand- 
some; but in the eppearance of Theresa, the youngest, 
there was something which no young man, with a heart 
wholly disengaged, could look upon with indifference. 
Fairer, by many degrees, than the generality of Spanish 
maidens, Theresa Navarette retained just as much of her 
national complexion as may be seen every day among the 
loveliest of those English beauties whom we are in the 
habit of denominating brunettes. Her eyes were large, 
full, dark, and intelligent, fringed with long silken lashes, 
and surmounted by brows, arched indeed, but not so much 
arched as to give the slightest expression of weakness to 
her countenance; her hair, not exactly black, but of the 
darkest ‘brown, was gathered up in part, after the fashion 
of her country, into a knot, and in part hung in the richest 
curls over her neck and shoulders. Her little, well-formed 
mouth gave evidence, not less than the glance of her 
sparkling eye, of strong passions, high enthusiasm, and 
sensitive feeling ; and i figure—Canova himself never 
formed a statue more perfect or more replete with elegance 
and symmetry. Add to all this, a liveliness of manner, 
occasionally tinctured with romance, and a tolerably accu- 
rate picture will be placed before the mind’s eye of him 
who desires to look upon it. 

There is in the deportment of foreign families generally, 
and in those of Spain in particular, a degree of confiding 











frankness, such as we rarely meet with in English society. 
Of this Norman was speedily made sensible. The old 
man, by degrees, laid aside as much of his constitutional 
gravity as it was possible for him to lay aside; the priest 
became talkative and entertaining; the duenna, instead 
of casting a cloud upon the intimacy which soon began 
to be formed between the English soldier and her young 
charges, fppeared to promote it; and the girls themselves 
were all life and animation. As the evening drew on, a 
huge pile of wood was made to blaze upon the hearth ; 
lamps were lighted; and the guitars being produced, 
Norman was entertained with a concert more pleasing to 
his ears than all the laboured performances of hired 
musicians, however skilful, and however celebrated. It 
has been said that Norman was something of a musician 
himself. His voice was clear and rich; and, being from 
his long residence in the country, well acquainted with the 
favourite airs of Spain, he made himself more than ever 
agreeable to his fair friends by joining in their melody. 
In a word, when the little party separated for the night, 
they retired to their respective apartments mutually pleased 
with the accident which had brought them together, and 
determined, as far as their exertions could effect that end, 
that the days which were to come should not be less 
cheerful than that which had just expired. 

Days, weeks, and even months, stole on, during which, 
Norman, unassailed by attempts on the part of the enemy, 
unharassed by any extraordinary details of military duty, 
was permitted to enjoy, at his leisure, the society of this 
delightful family, and delightful they truly were. The 
old man gradually showed himself in his genuine colours, 
an ardent patriot, worthy of the once honoured name of a 
Spaniard; the priest either had, or professed to have about 
him, none of bre bigotry of his sect, or the stiffness of his 
order; and as to the young ladies, they were all that the 
most fastidious critic in female excellence could desire. 
Great pains, it would appear, had been bestowed upon 
their education ; for, contrary to the usual custom among 
their countrywomen, they were not only mistresses of many 
accomplishments, but possessed of strong sound sense and 
very considerable information. In Theresa, in particular, 
Norman found a pleasing companion, not only for his 
lighter moments, but for moments when a desire for more 
serious and rational conversation came upon him. She 
talked of the condition of her country with all the fire of 
an enthusiast: contrasted its present degraded state with 
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its former glory; till, catching animation from the topic, 
her bright eyes would fill with tears, and her cheeks grow 
crimson with excited feeling. Then, as if ashamed of her 
violence, she would cast a timid glance towards Norman, 
and entreat him to bear with the rudeness of a girl who 
had seen so little of life. “You natives of a northern 
climate,” she would say, “are calm, they tell me, and 
temperate ; but in the veins of the Navarettes too much of 
Gothic blood is flowing, for any child of that house to 
behold the degeneracy of Spain with indifference. But 
come, Norman, we will change the subject; and you 
shall tell me of the mountains and lakes, and the plaided 
warriors and blue-eyed maidens of Scotland.” And Nor- 
man was not backward in complying with her request. 
With all the nationality of a Highlander, he dwelt upon 
the deeds of his forefathers, till he, in his turn, caught the 
enthusiasm with which his auditor had been previously 
affected; nor, perbaps, were the young people drawn 
together by any tie more powerful than by admiration of 
each other’s patriotism, and an equal devotion to military 
glory. 

At length the springing herbs and shooting leaves, the 
opening flowers, and richer and more varied choruses of 
singing birds, gave evidence that winter had passed away, 
and summer was approaching. There was a time, and 
that time not very distant, when Norman would have 
hailed the return of spring with delight; merely because 
it is the season for hostile armies to take the field, and 
fresh campaigns to be opened, But now he felt, and he 
knew not why, that his ideas on that head were changed. 
Not that his love for the protession had, in the slightest 
degree abated—very far from it; but he had never passed 
the winter months so agreeably, and therefore he could not 
but regret that they were gone. In spite of himself, he 
became pensive and melancholy. Nor was he alone 
affected by a palpable depression of spirits. Every mem- 
ber of the family partook, in a greater or less degree, of a 
similar feeling ; whilst Theresa’s sorrow was too acute for 
concealment. Insensibly as it would appear, Norman and 
she devoted every day more and more of their time to 
each other. Instead of inviting the rest to accompany 
them, as had been their custom, they would wander forth 
alone into the woods; and, without making any regular 
appointments, they found themselves continually meeting 
in the most sequestered spots. Yet no profession of love 
had passed either of their lips. If their conversation par- 
took somewhat more of the tender than it had formerly 
done, it became so only when mention happened to be 
made of Norman’s approaching departure ; and, even then, 
no more was expressed than sentiments of tlie warmest 
friendship, and deep regret that an acquaintance so mani- 
festly delightful to all parties must so soon be broken off. 

Such was the state in which affairs stood, when, one 
morning, an orderly dragoon was observed riding at a 
brisk trot down the avenue. Norman was at that moment 
reclining on a window seat; Theresa sat beside him, with 
her guitar suspended from her neck, having just concluded 
one of those exquisitely plaintive airs for which the Spa- 
nish music is remarkable ; and her sisters were employed, 
one in finishing a miniature of the young soldier which 
she had taken; the other, in passing judgment upon the 
performance. Don Fernando and the priest had strolled 
abroad, and the duenna had retired to enjoy her siesta. 
Theresa’s keen eye first caught the form of the trooper. 
** Good God!” cried she in alarm, “I see a horseman.” 
Norman sprang upon his feet, and, looking out, imme- 
diately guessed the nature of the business which brought 
him. “Theresa,” said he, mournfully, “the time has 
come which we have so long dreaded: that horseman 
brings an order for our separation.” Theresa replied not, 
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her cheeks became deadly pale; and had not Norman 
caught her in his arms, she must have fallen from her seat. 
“You are ill, Theresa; dear Theresa, you are very ill; 
your cheek is pale, and your breathing is suspended.” 
**Only a momentary sickness,” replied she, gasping, “ to 
which I am occasionally subject. I shall be better pre- 
sently.” So saying, she rose, and, followed by her sisters, 
withdrew from the apartment. The preceding scene at 
once opened Norman’s eyes to the nature of his own feel- 
ings, and gave him assurance of the impression which he 
had made upon Theresa, But no great extent of time 
was granted to consider the subject. The dragoon had 
already alighted, and, seeing Norman at the window, pro- 
ceeded up stairs to deliver his orders; they contained, as 
he expected they would contain, directions for the imme- 
diate evacuation of Alanjuez, and the concentration of the 
army at Freynada. The orders were peremptory; but had 
they been less so, Norman was still too much of a soldier 
to suffer any consideration of private feelings to interfere 
with his duty: he dismissed the messenger, and hurrying 
towards the cantonments, commanded the troops to pack 
up the baggage, and to get under arms an hour before 
day-light on the following morning. 

As soon as this was done, and he had seen things put 
in a train of preparation, Norman bent his steps towards 
the spot where Theresa and he had, of late, spent much 
of their time. It was a beautiful and retired dell, over- 
shadowed with tall cork trees, and close beside the margin 
of the stream. Here he threw himself down upon the 
grass, and gave full vent to his over-wrought feelings. 
In the midst of how many difficulties was he cast? He 
loved the maiden tenderly; and it was evident that he 
was tenderly beloved in return; but was this a time for 
love or dalliance? Could he talk to her of marriage, at a 
moment when he was on the point of leaving her, perhaps 
for ever? And, were the case otherwise, what probability 
was there, that Don Fernando, a Spanish grandee, and a 
bigoted Catholic, would consent to his daughter’s union 
with him, a foreigner, a heretic, and a mere soldier of 
fortune? Norman pondered these things long and earn- 
estly, and in spite of many opposing impulses, came at 
length to this conclusion :—that it would be honourable 
on his part not to speak of love in direct terms to Theresa 
at all; but rather to incur the blame of unkindness and 
ingratitude by abandoning Alanjuez at once, than by 
seeing and conversing with her again, to run the risk of 
being surprised into a confession of his feelings. 

He had arrived at this magnanimous resolution, and 
rose to carry it into immediate effect, when a light ste 
caught his ear; and, looking up, he beheld Theresa herself 
beside him. Her cheek was still of an ashy paleness ; but 
her eyes were full of fire, and an occasional flush came 
over her countenance, expressive of some powerful feelin 
at work within. ‘“ Theresa!” said Norman, as he seize 
her hand, “I had hoped to escape this :—I intended to 
save both you and myself the pain of a formal parting !” 
She was silent for some moments, but she permitted him 
still to retain her hand. At length, after a severe struggle 
to compose herself, she said, in a tone of voice at once 
solemn and affecting, “ It is well, Norman; your design 
was a prudent, and, perhaps, a proper one. It is time 
that we did part, and that for ever. Nay, nay,” continued 
she, seeing that he was about to interrupt her, “ suffer me 
to proceed, and then I will hear you patiently. Perhaps 
you will call me forward, indelicate, every thing which a 
woman ought not to be; but these are not times, neither 
is ours a situation, in which the ordinary forms of life can 
be attended to. Go, Norman; go, and carry with you 
the sincerest and most devoted affection of one who never 
knew happiness till she saw you, and will never know it 
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again when you are gone. Go, and forget her. May He 
whom we both worship, shield you in the day of battle! 
and may you return to your own land, and make happy 
one more worthy of you than I am! But even then, 
Norman, think kindly of me. When your blue-eyed 
bride smiles upon you, even then spare one thought for 
Theresa, not of love—for that will be hers,—but of pity. 
For me, my resolution is formed; I renounce the world 
forever.” ‘ Theresa, Theresa,” cried Norman passionately, 
“this is too much; I had determined not to speak of love, 
at least at present, till your country should be delivered 
frum her enemies, and I could return to claim you as my 
bride; but hear me now. I swear by every thing that is 
sacred in this world and in the next—by thine own pure 
self I swear—that I have never loved, and never can love, 
but thee. I knew not the sensation till we met; I shall 
never know it for another. Why shake thy head, dearest 
Theresa,” continued he, as the maiden’s look became 
more sorrowful than ever; ‘ dost thou not love me ?—do 
I not love thee ?—and when the war has come to an end, 
may I not return to woo thee?” “ Love thee, Norman! I 
love thee not as women usually love; but as the martyr 
loves his religion—the saint his Saviour—even so do I 
love thee. But what avails it? Our faiths are not the 
same, Norman ; and I cannot wed a heretic.” ‘ Oh talk 
not of differences in faith. Do we not worship the same 
God and the same Redeemer? and what are minor dis- 
tinctions to us? I will never disturb thee in the exercises 
of thy religion, and among my own kindred are many 
who will join thee in them; let not that divide us. Say, 
dearest Theresa, that when peace is proclaimed, I may 
come for thee; and that thou wilt cross the sea with me, 
and dwell among the glens and hills of my romantic 
country.” 

The conversation had proceeded thus far; and Norman, 
unconsciously throwing his arm around the maiden’s waist, 
had pressed her to his bosom, anxious and yet apprehensive 
of her reply; when their attention was suddenly called 
off to other subjects, by the report of a musket ; a second 
and a third took place, then a volley from one of the out- 
piquets. Instantly the bugles sounded. “It is the enemy,” 
cried Norman ; “ fly, Theresa, fly to the house ; there you 
will be safe; we will defend it to the last.” The lovers 
ran towards the chateau as fast as they were able. The 
troops were already under arms, and Norman’s horse, 
always upon duty, was at the door in an instant. He 
sprang into the saddle, and, leaving another officer to take 
charge of the reserve, he galloped towards the front. One 
of the out-posts was already forced; a column of fifteen 
hundred French infantry were advancing. Norman 
formed such of his men as were up, to the best advantage 
among the woods; and, despatching a messenger with 
orders for the companies in the rear to throw an abattis 
across the avenue, and to occupy the cottages on each side, 
he awaited the approach of the enemy. They came on, as 
French soldiers always come on, with the most determined 
resolution. The Cacadores, animated by the example of 
their coionel, bravely met them; but their numbers were 
inadequate to successful resistance, at least for any length 
of time; they gradually gave ground. The French ima- 
gining that the whole body was engaged, concluded of 
course, that all opposition was overthrown ; they pursued 
in considerable disorder. This accorded well with Nor- 
man’s plan; they were already at the head of the avenue, 
when the troops from behind the abattis, with those in the 
cottages, opened a tremendous fire; the enemy were 
thoroughly confounded. Norman had still about three 
hundred men with himself, whilst two hundred defended 
the approach to the chateau. He formed this body into 


means expecting an attack, lost all confidence, and fled. 
But at this moment, when the victory was secured, and 
the assailants were escaping, as they best could, into the 
thickets, a shot from one of their skirmishers struck Nor- 
man in the side. He fell from his horse; and having 
uttered but these words— Oh! my mother !”—instantly 
expired. 

The family in the chateau were, as may readily be 
imagined, overcome with alarm at the suddenness of the 
attack ; but Don Fernando retained too much of the spirit 
of an ancient Spaniard to seek his safety in flight. 
Having deposited in an inner chamber the priest, the 
duenna, and his daughters, all except Theresa, whom no 
entreaties could prevail upon to quit the window, he bar- 
ricadoed the door, and planted himself and his two aged 
domestics, each armed with a rifle, in such a situation as 
would enable them to fire upon the enemy, in case the 
guard at the abattis should be forced. They were standing 
thus, listening with anxiety, not unmixed with triumph, 
to the receding sound of musketry, when a party of soldiers 
made their appearance, bearing a body, wrapped up in one 
of the blankets, down the avenue. Theresa’s palpitating 
heart instantly whispered to her the truth. “It is he!” 
she exclaimed, starting back, and rushing towards the doors 
“it is Norman! he has fallen, and fallen defending us.” 
Her father vainly endeavoured to oppose her progress ; she 
rushed down stairs, and, drawing aside the bars and bolts, 
met the party just as they had reached the lawn. The 
men were in tears, and her apprehensions received an 
immediate confirmation. She did not even look upon 
him ; for, before the bearers had time to lay him down, or 
withdraw the covering from about him, her heart broke— 
and she was a corpse! 

The lovers were laid side by side, in a little mausoleum 
attached to the chateau of Alanjuez—the prejudices of 
Catholics giving way to personal regard. Theresa was 
long and deeply lamented by her relatives; and Norman’s 
name received the applause which could no longer reach 
his own ears, but which, in no slight degree, served to 
alleviate the sorrow of his desolate parent. 








THE SLIGHTED ONE. 


“Man was made to mourn.” - 


THE sentiment at the head of this sketch appears to 
meet the approbation of many persons. Indeed, some 
authors take pleasure in repeating the very words. Why 
this should be the case is the question. Do not Mes 4 
persons know that they assert a palpable falsehood? It is 
true that some persons do mourn, and that some have a 
great share of suffering in this world—sufficient indeed, 
to afford them an excuse for mourning. But, to assert 
roundly that “man was made to mourn,” is to assume a 
position which cannot be sustained by a course of just 
reasoning. When you look upon a chair, you at once 
conclude that it was made to sit upon. When you see a 
coach, you know that it was made to ride in; and when 
you see a watch, you are certain that it was made to keep 
time. The fact is palpable upon the face of it. But 
suppose you see somebody break up a chair and use it for 
firewood, would you then be justified in saying that chairs 
were made to boil the tea-kettle with? So if you saw a 
tin kettle tied to a dog’s tail, would you assert that dogs’ 
tails were made on purpose to support tin kettles, and that 
the latter articles were intended as ornaments to be sus- 
pended from the tail of a dog? Again,if you saw a man 
on the scaffold with a rope about his neck, would you 
declare that such was the end of man’s creation ?—On the 
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contrary, we can produce good authority to show, that the 
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very worst use which you can make of a man is to 
hang him. 

Let us then examine the creature man, and see if we 
can discover those infallible marks of design that would 
warrant us in proclaiming that he was made to mourn. 
Firstly, man is said to be the only laughing animal in 
existence, for we cannot call the noise of the hyena a 
laugh. With much more propriety could we then say 
that man was made to laugh. Other animals can mourn. 
The cow utters loud complaints at the loss of her calf; 
the dog whines and howls; and the crocodile weeps. But 
man only can laugh. There are many things which man 
can do, and he possesses both the organs for accomplishing 
them. He can do many things much better than he can 
mourn.—If man was made to mourn, all creation would be 
hung in black. It is a fact almost self-evident, that man 
was not made to mourn. 

Those, therefore, who give themselves up wholly to grief, 
act an unnatural part. ‘They do not subserve the purposes 
of their creation,—they deny themselves the only consola- 
tion, apart from the brutes, which belongs to their physical 
nature. But such an individual wil! plead in extenuation 
of his monstrous and continued sorrow, that he has been 
visited by some “ peculiar misfortune.” That is no valid 
excuse. They cut off heads in France, and where is there 
a more merry and careless people ? A Frenchman invited 
to a ball, though beheaded in the afternoon, would take 
his head under his arm and go to the ball in the evening. 
Every misfortune is peculiar. Every source of unhappi- 
ness sends up bitter waters; otherwise it would not be 
unhappiness. But why permit grief to overcome you? 
You thus chase from you those resources which are calcu- 
lated to alleviate your grief; for it remains to be as true 
now, as in the days of Collins, that “pale melancholy” 
sits retired. Nobody cares to meddle with her. The eye 
aches when it is fixed on impenetrable blackness, and 
turns for relief to the soft green of the soil—to those 
cheerful hillocks on which the sun-beams rest as they 
glance through the foliage of leaves and blossoms. The 
world shrinks from those who can impart no pleasure. 

Many a fair one has given herself up to all-devouring 
grief on account of a disappointment in love. ‘She has 
been disappointed,” is supposed to be a sufficient reply, 
when the sad and downcast eye, the trembling lip, and 
pallid visage have drawn the attention of a stranger to 
some neglected forlorn maiden, who shrinks from the gaze 
of others, and sits in a distant part of the room, wrapped 
in speechless sorrow, “ like patience on a monument.” 

We knew a light-hearted damsel once, who-had the 
misfortune to fall in love. She fancied one who was, in 
most respects, her inferior—and certainly so in point of 
sincerity. She gave him her heart embalmed in sighs, 
and its incense went up to him like the perfume of a 
holocaust from the plains of Israel. In return he gave 
her fair words. He was without feeling, but he could 
discourse; he had no heart, for nature had worked it all 
up into tongue, and like the tongue of the serpent it 
wrought only venom on those who placed dependence on 
the words which flowed from it. The maiden became 
attached to him. She supposed that his admiration was 
equal to hers. It was not his intention to dishonour her, 
for that would have involved the possession of some feeling 
on his part. He had none. His vanity was gratified by 
her love, and he permitted her to love on. Why she did 
love him it was difficult to tell. An ordinary person, set 
off by a fashionable dress, was all he could boast of.—In 
5 course of a few months he left her, and sought another 
dupe. 


Here was food for sorrow. Here was a maid forsaken 





—true love crossed, and a real and loving heart betrayed! 
The sickly pall of grief fell over her visage. Her bright 
eye became dim and wandering. Her head drooped, and 
she scarcely seemed sensible of the presence of others. 
Her response to their words was faint and low. She was 
like a fading flower whose stem was bruised. 

The case was a desperate one; for who can administer 
to a mind diseased, and least of all, diseased by hopeless 
love? She loved to sit for an hour together, by the side 
of a running brook, with her eyes fixed upon the stream; 
and if a cloud came over the «tg and the drops of rain 
began to fall, it was slowly and carelessly that she moved 
off to a retreat in the very heart of the grove, where the 
thicket was blackest and securest. There she would sit 
and weep. She would repeat the name of him who had 
deserted her, as if there were not other names more 
musical —she would bring before her mind’s eye his fea- 
tures, as if there were not other features more comely— 
and would ponder upon the fine things he had said to her, 
as if more ingenious and pleasing things did not remain 
to be said. 

Thus for eighteen months she lingered on, refusing to 
be comforted ; and whenever a word was drawn from her, 
it breathed only of the hopelessness of her lot, and the 
weariness of blighted existence. 

Remarkable as the fact may seem, her runaway lover, 
having visited distant lands, and become cloyed by the 
vanities of this gay world, did, most unexpectedly, return 
to the town where the melancholy dove abided ; presented 
himself to her, and repeated his vows in truth and in 
sincerity. In this event, there was more truth than poetry, 
and this may also be said of the substantial puddings and 
tarts which graced the board on their wedding day. 

Now seven long years have passed, and our plaintive, 

desolate heroine, counts four bouncing boys when she 
ranges the dishes on the table. She is a notable house- 
keeper; and if her husband intrudes too carelessly on a 
washing day, or is guilty of any other inadvertency which 
seems to invade her province, her voice is lifted up against 
him with no uncertain sound. Forhis part, he is a valiant 
trencher man, and an enterprising grocer. His wife is 
careful of the pence, and sees that nothing goes out of 
the family in a profitless manner. She likes her husband 
for just what he is worth; she thinks him a “ good pro 
vider,” and a decent sort of a body, but she wishes him 
to keep on his side of the house, and she will manage her 
own affairs. She wonders that she ever pined and wept at 
his desertion, for she is sure that since her marriage, she 
has seen fifty men as good as he—when she is particularly 
angry, she says better. 
Sad, sorrowful, pining, and melancholy maids, if you 
cannot get husbands, you are free from many cares and 
anxieties—rejoice. Have you been deserted by a lover? 
—mourn not, but arouse and seek some other source of 
enjoyment; for the sorrow you feel is the grief of inex- 
perience. Had you married him, a few years would have 
shown you that your fine fancies were but the dreams of 
ignorance, and that he for whom you now mourn, was 
worth just so much and no more. 








STRAY THOUGHTS.—No. II. 
BY E. J. HYTCHE, 


Harry piques himself upon being a writer of epigrams, 
and we should be inclined to allow him the merit which 
he claims, could an epigram exist without a point. We 
beg pardon: our friend does occasionally employ a point, 
but it is the full stop at the close of a sentence. 
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A great grumbler grumbles at every person, save one, 
and him that one who most deserves it—himself. 

If the best man saw his soul in its unveiled nakedness, 
how he would recoil from the hideous spectacle which 
would be thereby presented ! 

“Man was made to mourn”—yes, over his sins. By 
the methods we employ to ward off trouble, we generally 
occasion ourselves most trouble. 

We place the immoral authors of antiquity in the hands 
of our children—we saturate them with the detailed lives 
of gods and goddesses, whose thoughts are depraved, and 
whose every action criminal,—and then, forsooth, we ex- 
a our surprise that they have copied the examples set 

efore them ; whereas surprise could alone be justly excited 
did they not imitate the prescribed models. 

Iil-regulated charity is no charity; for not only does it 
not destroy mendicancy, but it increases the number of 
beggars by generating a mendicant feeling. Poor——, 
“we ne’er shall look upon his like again,” and we can truly 
say—we hope not. 

Every lover of literature has some author for whom he 
feels a ee attachment; and there are also authors 
towards whom the first perusal makes yov. feel as an old 
friend—such are Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 

The blush on the cheek of modesty remains until 
effaced by contact with the world; so when the bloom 
escapes from the peach, we have a sign that the fruit is 
withering. 

A great book is not a necessary sign of great wisdom— 
a maxim has contained volumes of suggestive thought. 

The best medicine for a disquieted mind is a country 
walk. If it resist the soothing influence of gushing 
streams, the pleasant flower-odours, the love-song of birds, 
and the genial southern breeze, hopeless indeed is the case. 

School-flogging generally indicates that the teacher has 
no natural qualification for the task allotted him. It im- 
plies that he does not know how to teach, and hence he will 
try if the cane possesses that power. 

Man has a strange method of condoling over affliction— 
that is, other people’s. For instance, a boy has just had his 
legs fixed in the railings of an area, whereby they are much 
grazed, and streaming with blood. The poor boy sobs 
loudly, but he is kindly told not to mind the accident, for 
the consequences might have been worse, and he should 
not forget that the accident was occasioned by his own 
carelessness. 

The greatest censure which a man could pass upon 
himself, would be to employ appropriate words to describe 
his own actions. 

It is said that “truth is stranger than fiction, 
rightly—for truth is seldom heard. 

Some persons appear to imagine that, because they 
possess a superfluity of money, they are justified in spend- 
ing it mischievously. If this were not the case, can we 
account for the opera house being filled, and the race- 
course thronged ? 

We detest those writers who intermingle foreign phrases 
with English idioms—like an ill-joined mosaic pavement, 
it merely makes us stumble. There is a fashionable 
novelist, who cannot write fifty words without employing 


” and 


twenty French, Italian, German, or—hear it, shade of 


Porson, with grim smile!—Greek words. Perchance the 
writer thinks it displays excessive reading, whereas it 
merely indicates an acquaintance with the “ Dictionary 
of Quotations.” 

“My friend, do not rest contented with bemoaning your 
misfortunes, but strive to remove them.” “TI feel grateful 
for your advice, but I cannot overcome the evil influence 
of external circumstances.” “ You say that"you cannot— 


The gross language of libertines often occasions sur- 
prise; but we confess that we do not participate in such‘a 
feeling; for when we see a sow wallowing in mire, we 
merely think that thereby its native instincts are gratified. 

Is there any thing so miserable as to see a host of rouged 
dowagers at a card-table? Yes, to hear their conversation. 

When the poet wrote—* What great events from little 
causes spring!” he must have had parish politics in view. 
We have known a parish to be agitated for years upon the 
propriety of re-gilding the church vane, or of supplying 
the paupers with an extra pound of plum-pudding at 
Christmas ! 

How childish are the pursuits of men, ay, of men who 
acquire the esteem of society ; for we have known men to 
roast their livers beneath the sultry clime of India, not in 
order that they might instil the precepts of Christianity 
into their Hindoo brethren, but in order that the word 
“Sir” might be prefixed to their names on the superscrip- 
tion of their letters. 

To fill the blank pages of the diary of most persons, the 
employment of three words is alone requisite—eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. 

There are many great men in the world of whom it 
would be impossible to predicate any thing, save that they 
have accompanied Green in a balloon, or explored the 
Thames in a diving-bell. Every parish, indeed, has its 
great man—fat is he and short, and his brain much fatter 
than his body ; but yet even the beadle regards him with 
awe; and the charity boys, when he approaches, hide their 
marbles, smooth their close-cropped hair, and look the very 
pictures of innocence and gravity. 


? 








AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. XIV. 


Tue Harrisburg Gazette tells of a soldier, who, about 
150 years ago, was frozen in Siberia. The last expression 
he made was, “ It is ex: .” He then froze as stiff as 
marble. In the summer of 1840, some French physicians 
found him, after having laid frozen 150 years. They 
gradually thawed him; and upon animation being re- 
stored, he concluded his sentence with “ ceedingly cold.” 


“ Mrs. Grimes, lend me your tub.” “ Can’t do it—all 
the hoops are off—it’s full of suds; besides, I never had 
one—I washes in a barrel.” 

“ Recollect, sir,” said a tavern keeper to a gentleman 
who was about leaving his house without paying the 
‘reckoning,’ “recollect, sir, if you lose your purse, you 
didn’t pull it out here.” 

A man who can diddle a tailor out of a new suit is a 
gentleman. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a scamp, let your 
lawyer manage it rather than yourself. No man sweeps 
his own chimney, but employs a chimney-sweeper, who 
has no objection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 


It would be better if young ladies would encourage 
young men more on account of their good characters than 
their good clothes. A good reputation is better capital 
than a fine coat in almost any kind of business, except 
wooing a fashionable lady. 

A Leghorn hat loaded with flowers, will not cure the 
head-ache, nor will a gold watch prevent consumption. 


“ The Cincinnati Sun” intimates that our friend of the 
“ Boston Times” keeps a very suspicious-looking ink- 
bottle by his side, since the fifteen-gallon law went into 
operation. If it beso, the Boston man says there is more 
than one editor who would like to replenish his inkstand 








have you tried ?” 


from it. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE HOUSELESS ONE. 


“On, hush my baby! hush and sleep,” 
I heard a mother say ; 

With anguish’d feeling pure and deep, 
She trod her weary way. 


The moonbeams fell upon her form, 
And meanly was she clad, 

Whilst through the silent streets forlorn, 
She roam’d with visage sad. 


“ Oh, do not weep, my baby dear,” 
That mother gently said, 

While o’er her cheeks the flowing tear 
Dropp‘d on her infant’s head. 


The night was cold—the blast was keen, 
And shiv’ring was her frame, 

But as she thought of what had been, 
She breath’d a dear loved name. 


And as that thought of sad regret 
Came stealing o’er her soul, 

Could she her brighter days forget, 
And all her griefs control ? 


*O helpless one! I’m sad for thee, 
My bosom’s wrung with pain, 
For never can 1 hope to see 
Like days for thee again. 


“‘ And he is gone, and all are gone 
Who shared those days of joy, 

And all have left me, every one, 
Save thou, my weeping boy ! 

* All lonely must we wander now, 
And houseless must we roam, 

Dread poverty! to thee we bow, 
And only seek a home.” 


That infant wept—that mother wept, 
With anguish fierce and wild, 

For o’er lier heart forebodings crept, 
Of her lone weeping child. 

She wander’d long with feeble tread, 
The silent streets among ; 

And many bitter tears she shed, 
As o’er her child she hung. 


She wander’d on—she knew not where— 
Dejection’s weary child ; 

Till o’er her heart a bleak despair 
Found vent in feelings wild. 

~ 7 * * * 


Beneath a ruined archway wide, 
Where swept the north-wind’s blast, 
Those houseless wand’rers, side by side, 


In misery breathed their last. A. W. 





VARIETIES. 





MINuTE WRITING.—About a century ago, minute writ- 
ing was a fashionable curiosity. A drawing of a head of 
Charles the First is in St. John’s library, Oxford. It is 
wholly composed of minutely written characters, which at a 
small distance resemble lines of engraving. The head and 
ruff contain the book of Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is said that in ancient times, the whole of the 
Iliad was transcribed in such small compass, it could be put 
into a nut-shell— Poetry and Poets—R. Ryan. 


Some one stole Lord Chatham’s large gouty shoes ; his 
servant not finding them, began to curse the thief.—“ Never 
mind,” said his Lordship, “all the harm I wish the rogue, 
is, that the shoes may fit him!” 


HEALTHY HaBITATIons.—It would be well if architects 
were to make themselves acquainted with the circumstances 
which contribute most essentially to the salubrity of habiti 
tions, as regards the site, the exposure, the drainage, and the 
size and disposition of the rooms. In many houses, in other 
respects well proportioned and arranged, the want of height 
in the bed-rooms is, I am persuaded, the cause of much ills 
health. In our small country-houses this fault is very con® 
spicuous ; and the country-houses of our gentry are in ma 
instances rendered unhealthy for one half of the year by t 
nature of the situation in which they are built ; and this ia 
frequently the case, too, when unexceptionable sites are to be 
fuund in the immediate vicinity. Numerous elegant building 
around this metropolis are more unhealthy than the central 
parts of the city. The evil consequences of inattention to 
these circumstances are experienced in all classes of habita- 
tions from the palace to the cottage—Sir James Clark on 
Consumption. 


St. PAut’s MARTYRDOM AND GRAVE.—There seems 
no reason for distrusting the main features of the legend as to 
St. Paul’s martyrdom and his grave, the localities of which 
are in themselves likely enough, and even derive some addi* 
tional probability from the way in which the tradition con+ 
nects these incidents with the death of St. Peter. About 
three miles from the gate of St. Paul, on the heights which 
swell gradually from the left bank of the Tiber, in a ps | 
hollow among green hills, lies the spot anciently called A 
Aquas Salvias, which is said to have been the scene of the 
holy man’s suffering. The beautiful seclusion of the region, 
surrounded in every quarter by the bare hilly downs, which 
are excavated in many spots into “dens and caves of the 
earth,” similar to those in which the early Christians so often 
took refuge, inspires a feeling that is pleasingly consonant 
to the event, and is scarcely disturbed by even the tradition 
pointing to three fountains, as miraculously struck out by the 
saint’s head when it fell under the sword. These springs give 
to the three churches erected on the spot their modern name 
of the Abbey of the Three Fountains. All the three wells are 
enclosed in one of the churches, and beside the first of them 
stands a marble column, to which we are told the apostle was 
bound when he was beheaded. From the second church, we 
enter the burying-ground named after the third, which is that 
of the Saints Zeno and Anastasius, where, says the legend, 
lie the bodies of the 10,000 martyrs slain in this valley, after 
they had assisted in erecting the baths of Diocletian. De- 
scending the heights till we reach the brink of the Tiber, we 
arrive at the ruins of the basilica of St. Paul, which we are 
told, contains the apostle’s body, removed by the pious ma- 
tron St. Lucina, from its first place of interment in the cata- 
combs, to this spot on her own grounds. The proximity of 
this church to the road leading towards Ostia, does little to 
remove that appearance of seclusion which it shares with the 
place of martyrdom. 


Carr’s Coustn.—I was very silly to alarm you so! but 
the wisest of us, from Solomon to old Carr’s cousin, are poor 
souls. Maybe you don’t know anything of Carr’s cousin? 
Why then, Carr’s cousin was—I don’t know who—but Carr 
was very ill, and had a cousin, as I might be, to sit up with 
her. Carr had not slept for many nights; at last she dozed. 
Her cousin, whereupon, immediately jogged her, “‘ Cousin, 
cousin!” Well,” said Carr, “what would you have?” 
“Only, cousin, if you die, where would you be buried? ”— 
Walpole’s Letters. 
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